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War Monuments 


To who had hoped that men 
would not again seek to perpetuate 
the memories of war by monuments, 
will find little encouragement for their 
hope in the outlook of “The Builder.”* We 
are inclined to doubt whether its conten- 
tion is true that “deeds of valor recorded 
by poets and writers are more effectively 
symbolized by architects and sculptors,” 
although perhaps it would be in order 
first to decide upon what “effectively” 
means. But the doubt of which we speak 
seems to find its own echo and a partial 
explanation, in somewhat paradoxical 
form, it is true, in the added admission 
that “perhaps in the latter case the 
symbolism is vaguer, the hint of trial less 
apparent, but posterity receives its chief 
impressions from the concrete legends of 
tradition.” On the whole, one is left to a 
more or less vague surmise as to exactly 
what is meant. 

But there can be no lack of sympathetic 
understanding when “The Builder” de- 
plores the form of monumental symbolism 
which so many previous commemorative 
efforts have produced. One thought of 
the ‘“‘soldier’s monuments” which dis- 
figure our own country is sufficient to 
cause us ardently to join in the hope that if 
war monuments are still to be demanded 
by civilized peoples—a demand which 


*London. 


“The Builder” seems to take for granted— 
there shall be “fa readjustment of our 
views concerning the nature of monumen- 
tal sculpture and war memorials; 
there must be a controlling agency.” 

With equal ardor will we approve the 
suggestion “that the deans of cathedrals 
and the rectors of parish churches will use 
their authority with discretion regarding 
the introduction of wall tablets and me- 
morials into the buildings under their 
charge.” We have strong misgivings as to 
the security against disfigurement which 
would obtain in the discretionary power 
here implied, and would suggest some 
central body of authority upon which 
competent architects and sculptors might 
have representation. We can conceive 
situations wherein the difficulty of resist- 
ing the united appeal of a bereaved and 
influential family might be greater than 
even the sternest and most conscientious 
of deans would find it possible to overcome. 
Surely the further disfigurement of Eng- 
lish churches and cathedrals is a matter 
that may well engage attention when the 
time comes. 

At the same time, might it not be well to 
inquire whether we have not yet reached a 
state of existence where war may be 
symbolized as other than a valorous and 
praiseworthy achievement of nations and 
men. Might it not be possible for our 
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future war monuments to present an 
argument in favor of peace, rather than a 
constant cry for war? Shall we not deplore 
war, rather than exalt it? 

Whatever opinions may be variously 
held at the present moment, there surely 
can be no doubt of the fact that if the war 
ideal had not been so persistently pro- 
claimed to men, there would be found 
fewer soldiers when the time came, and a 
greater and greater reluctance to engage 
in the killing of one’s fellows. If the 
peace ideal had received one-half the 
laudatory pans which have been bestowed 
upon war and its heroes, men would long 
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ago have insisted upon peace, rather than 
war, as a means of settling their dissen- 
sions. 

We know of no way by which the great 
artists of the world, in all their various 
callings, could so well serve men as by 
symbolizing Peace, not War, in the me- 
morial monuments of the future. War 
should be the shame of the world, not its 
glory. And if we must still maintain 
armies of defense, the sole function of 
which is to prevent war and thus insure 
peace, why should we not know that 
branch of our government which presides 
over them as the Department of Peace? 


The Admission of Architects to Practice 


T IS wholly natural that, on the ques- 
| tion of the laws which are being pro- 
posed in several states covering the 
admission of architects to practice, public 
opinion should misconstrue the purpose 
it is desired to accomplish. Any attempt 
at the regulation of an existing evil is only 
too likely to be looked upon with doubt of 
the sincerity and unselfishness of those 
who propose the regulation. 

We take it for granted that no architect, 
worthy of the name, desires to see a law 
passed which will have the effect of com- 
pelling people to employ an architect. 
But we also take it for granted that every 
competent architect does desire that the 
man who appropriates the title shall be 
made responsible, in some manner whereby 
his incompetency shall not inure to the 
profession in which he has no right to 
practice. 

We do not understand that any of the 
laws bearing upon this matter, either in 
force or in process of legislation, are 
intended to accomplish more than to 
insist that an inexperienced and incom- 
petent man shall not hide behind the title 
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of architect. The public is left free in its 
choice of the man who shall design its 
buildings. No restrictions whatever are 
interposed between them and the maker of 
plans. The law only applies to the use 
of the title, and stipulates that if a man 
proposes to use it, he shall first demon- 
strate his qualifications by some other 
means than that of an experiment upon 
the public safety. 

The profession of architecture has suf- 
fered, and still suffers, from incompetency. 
What else is to be expected when the title 
of architect may be adopted by whoever 
chooses so to do? Any law which will tend 
to diminish incompetency in measure will 
be quite as much of a benefit to the public 
as to the profession. Architecture must 
stand upon the performance of those who 
practise it; but, it is manifestly both unfair 
and stupid to permit the profession as a 
whole to be judged by the performance of 
those who never pretend to conform to the 
most elementary requirements and who use 
the title of “architect” as a matter of busi- 
ness expediency. Such freedom merely con- 
stitutes an abuse which injures everybody. 








An Architect’s Impressions in Belgium 
By E. T. RICHMOND, F.R.I.B.A. 


N THE early days of December it fell 
to the writer to see something of the 
scars and wounds that Belgium has 

suffered in her valiant stand for liberty. 
Between the Yser and the French frontier 
lies a corner of Belgian land still free and 
undefiled, where no enemy is to be met 
except he be a prisoner. In the long line 
of defense that stretches from the sea to 
the Lys, stand two towns, Ypres in the 
south and Nieuport in the north. To visit 
them is to make a pilgrimage, mournful, 
indeed, to our eyes, but of a surpassing 
power—if the significance of their desola- 
tion be truly grasped—to strengthen our 
faith, invigorate our hopes, and renew our 
courage. Standing like bastions in the 
forefront of the battle line, it has been 
their lot to suffer the full fury of what I 
believe will be chronicled by history as a 
barbarian attack. 

Many a time in her long history has the 
beautiful town of Ypres felt to the full the 
curse of war. The English, her own neigh- 
bors of Ghent, the Spaniards, and the 
French have all fought under the shadow 
of her walls, burnt her houses, slaughtered 
her soldiers, and brought to her people 
the miseries of war. But, in those days, 
Ypres was a place of strength. It has been 
reserved for an enemy of the present day 
wantonly and, as is now proved, worse 
than uselessly, to attack and destroy her 
as she lay a non-combatant, a city of 
peace, unarmed and helpless. 

The ruined tower of the Cloth Hail, 
standing in the distance against the rainy 
sky of a December afternoon, provided me 
with the first signs of the doom that now 
lies upon this Belgian land. The roof of the 
tower has gone, a shell has shorn the point 
from one of the three pinnacles left stand- 
ing; the base of the fourth is all that 


remains of it; the gray sky shows through 
the broken windows ot the tower; parts of a 
scaffolding put up before the war still 
cling insecurely to the walls. In the plain 
of Flanders, such a tower can be seen for 
many miles and the sight of its wounds 
provides an early warning of what to 
expect when the town itself is reached. 

To survey in detail the damage done 
within the town would need many weeks 
of hard work and depressing observation. 
The general impressions gained during a 
short and hurried visit are all that can be 
recorded here. These are sad enough if 
confined to recollections of material 
destruction, and unduly to dwell upon 
them would bring neither profit nor pleas- 
ure. It must be admitted (and this is all 
that can be admitted) that Ypres still 
maintains a semblance to a place of human 
habitation. Houses are ruined, but are 
still to be recognized as houses. Ypres 
is no shapeless pile of rubbish such as is 
said, in eastern France, to represent, in 
so many cases, all that is left of a once 
thriving village. But, in the streets 
through which I passed, I do not remem- 
ber to have seen a house that had alto- 
gether escaped damage. A large number 
are completely shattered. It is a common 
sight to see walls fissured from top to bot- 
tom, spattered and pitted with the marks 
of shrapnel; and roofs torn off, burnt or 
with great rents gaping to the sky. In 
other cases the whole fronts of houses have 
been tumbled into the street, a collapse 
that has, of course, been shared by the 
floors which lie sloping downward at 
angles steep enough to have thrown the 
contents of the rooms in avalanches into 
the street, where they crown, in queer 
array, the ruins of the fallen wall. I 
noticed in such a position a rocking-horse 
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triumphantly prancing, right side up, 
upon a pile of demolished masonry. Such 
ruin leaves intimate possessions exposed 
to the eyes of strangers, whose sympathies 
are roused but whose closer attention is 
repelled. Except for the distant booming 
of the guns there was no sound 
in the streets of Ypres. There 
was no traffic and hardly a 
soul was to be seen; and it was 
not without a feeling of surprise 
that one met a man or a 
woman straying slowly through 
the street, or, more rarely, a 
group of children playing, un- 
conscious of danger, in the 
road. But such sights as these 
only added emphasis to the 
general impression of silence and 
desertion. 

Of the Cloth Hall, the main 
shell, battered, scorched, and 
shaken, is still standing. The 
roof is destroyed; most, if not all, 
of the timber ceilings and other 
timber work has shared the same 
fate; the frescoes have gone; the 
glass of all the windows is broken; 
the paving is smashed and lit- 
tered with fragments. The 
damage is irreparable. The best 
that can be hoped is that it will 
prove possible to patch and con- 
solidate the building. To what 
extent the bombardment has 
weakened the cohesion of the 
masonry cannot now be said. 
One may, however, hazard the 
opinion that, at enormous cost, 
the Cloth Hall may be recon- 
stituted to a semblance of its former self. 

The Cathedral of St. Martin has suf- 
fered hardly less than the Cloth Hall. 
Over a mound of broken masonry and 
twisted ironwork, where there lingered a 
faint sulphurous smell, it was possible to 
enter the building through the main door- 
way. Within ts a sight of ruin. The floor 
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is covered with broken masonry, remnants 
of chairs, pieces of colored glass, and 
twisted fragments of the lead by which 
they had been supported. The vaulting 
which had spanned the crossing lies in a 
heap on the floor. The altar is undamaged, 
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and the carved pulpit, although standing 
in the midst of destruction has apparently 
escaped injury. While I was picking up a 
piece of broken glass, a shell was heard 
whistling overhead. The daily work of 
destruction had begun. Such sounds, it 
must be confessed, do not conduce to 
concentration of attention upon archi- 
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tectural details. I stopped, however, to 
take a few photographs, and to talk to a 
couple of French soldiers whom I met out- 
side the Cathedral, and who told me that a 
certain number of shells still arrived daily. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF St. MARTIN, YPRES 


At Nieuport the destruction has been, 
if anything, even more complete than that 
at Ypres. Hardly a house has escaped. 
In a walk through the streets I saw only 
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one that was untouched, while many were 
seen that were beyond repair. No civilians 
remain in the town. The inhabitants have 
either fled or have been removed. One 
unfortunate woman whom I observed 
searching among some ruins was 
quickly takenaway. The proxim- 
ity of the enemy’s lines renders 
the danger of spies too great to 
allow of half measures. Here 
again, as at Ypres, to compile 
anything approaching to a com- 
plete record of destruction would 
be to write a wearisome cata- 
logue of shattered walls, burnt 
roofs, broken windows, and 
streets smashed and gaping with 
enormous holes. 

What has all this desolation 
gained for those who wrought it? 
Has it advanced their armies or 
caused ours to retire? Ypres and 
Nieuport are indeed destroyed, 
and the world has lost here, as 
in France, much that it dearly 
prized. Nothing is spared. 
Cathedrals, churches, schools, 
hospitals, modern buildings of 
peaceful purpose, and priceless 
monuments of an age that is 
gone, seem to have fared no 
better than places of armed 
strength and military signifi- 
cance. Again,as has happened so 
often since the war began, the 
werld stands aghast at the de- 
struction of its precious things. 
The Belgians loved these old cities 
and towns of Flanders and Bra- 
bant, with their churches, their 
market halls, their crow-stepped 
gabled houses, their belfries and 
their sweet-sounding carillons. 
They valued them as material 
wrought by the knowledge and the skill of 
perfect craftsmanship into forms that at- 
tract the admiration of men, and multiply 
the benefits which accrue to their possessors. 
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Belgium has already lost whole cities 
and towns. Tirlemont, Termonde, Malines, 
Louvain, Ypres, and Nieuport are down- 
fallen and desolate. As the tide of war 
recedes, what sights of terror and destruc- 
tion may it not leave? What of Brussels, 
Ghent and Bruges? Shall we see anything 
of them but heaps of smoking ruins? 

As an architect, speaking only in the 
language of the profession, may I say that 
those who have brought this calamity 
upon Belgium do not seem to realize that 
the identification of the soul of a people 
with the buildings of their towns makes 
their surrender something far more than a 
mere yielding of so much material. To sur- 
render, under threats of destruction, the 
visible expressions of our lives and faith, 
is not only to confess that our faith has 
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weakened and that we value symbols more 
than reality, but it is also to deprive those 
very symbols of all vitality and of all 
meaning; and, by ingloriously avoiding 
their material destruction, to permit their 
endowment, as the dead bodies of Egyp- 
tian kings were endowed, with a hideous 
and reproachful permanence. 

In a land which has been the very cradle 
of the world’s liberty, its people could not 
be expected to live in surrendered towns 
and to endure the daily silent reproach 
of stones, robbed by the more than material 
abdication of the spirit which alone justi- 
fied their existence and symbolized the 
faith, destined, as had been hoped, to 
achieve an end common to successive ger- 
erations, a greater and more glorious 
liberty for man. 











Architectural Draughtsmen 
V. RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON 


gods loved died young; in the modern 

world they die rich. Probably the 
Greeks thought that immortal youth was 
a compensation for so much of life lost; it 
was certainly better than immortal age, as 
Tithonus found. Still, everybody feels the 
reflected and contrasted brightness that 
sudden extinction gives, the brilliant after- 
glow of a life put out in mid-career, rocket- 
like, not dwindling to darkness. 


ie the antique world those whom the 


“Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay.” 


So they slipped away, these beloved of 
the gods, most of them artists, we may be 
sure, since who else are remembered, now 
that some of the gods even are forgotten? 
And we should be grateful to that chosen 
band, because they are the bright excep- 
tions to that hard old rule, “‘Ars longa vita 
brevis.” They broke it gloriously, and so 
may we—if we do not live too long! Among 
these immortal youths we shall find Bon- 
ington. 

The real artist must, to suit the ideas 
of Mrs. Grundy, lead an irregular life, at 
least in spots, and if Bonington did not, his 
father did. The imprudent conduct of this 
gentleman seems to have cost him his post 
as keeper of the Nottingham gaol. Mean- 
while, his wife, whose maiden name was 
Parkes, kept a girls’ school, first at Arnold, 
a village near Nottingham, and then at 
Nottingham itself. It was at the former 
place that Richard Parkes Bonington was 
born, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1801. His father’s talents must have been 
as varied as his life was irregular. His post 
as gaol-keeper he inherited, but we can 
easily believe that his heart was not in his 
work, for he dabbled with painting, ex- 
hibiting in the Royal Academy, and taught 


drawing. Then, having lost his official 
position, his wife lost her school, the good 
people of Nottingham probably feeling 
that if he were not fit to keep a gaol, she 
was not fit to keep a girls’ school. How- 
ever that may be, the family moved to 
Calais, where, it is safe to say, Bonington 
seniors conduct was more likely to be 
condoned. There he set up, together with 
Webster and Clark, a “bobbin-net lace 
factory.” This partnership, however, did 
not last, and he disappears from our view 
as the proprietor of a lace-shop in the Rue 
des Tournelles, in Paris. 

At fifteen years of age Richard was copy- 
ing in the Louvre, and later we shall see 
him there through the eyes of Delacroix. 
He worked for a short time in the atelier of 
Baron Gros, who apparently found him a 
lax and not very amenable pupil; but one 
day Gros, having seen a water-color by 
Bonington in a shop, so the story goes, 
embraced his pupil in the presence of the 
class, gave him his blessing, and told him 
to go his own way. Those of us who still 
vividly remember our own experiences 
with our Paris professors will probably 
view this tale with a mixture of scepticism 
and envy; but one thing is evident, Bon- 
ington went his own way. He obviously 
worked out-of-doors a great deal, and as- 
siduously copied the old masters. He 
exhibited in the Salon of 1824, his “Vue 
d’Abbeville” and other works, receiving a 
medal, as did his two compatriots, Con- 
stable and Copley Fielding. The “Société 
des Amis des Arts” bought his “Vue d’ 
Abbeville,” and the painter was fairly 
launched on his brilliant career. 

About this time he made many drawings 
which were lithographed for the great 
work by Baron Taylor, “Voyages Pittor- 
esques dans |’Ancienne France,” and also 
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for other publications. He worked for the 
lithographers, much as Turner worked for 
the engravers, but he seems to have made 
some of the lithographs himself. In 1824 
he began to paint in oils, his work up to 
this time having been in water-color, and 
in 1826 he exhibited in England for the 
first time. In this same year he went to 
Italy; in the following year he exhibited 
views of Venice at the Salon. In 1827 he 
had a studio in the Rue St. Lazarre and 
prosperity was staring him in the face 
when, in 1828, he went to London to con- 
sult a famous doctor, and died a few days 
after his arrival. Lawrence, then president 
of the Royal Academy, was present at his 
funeral. The reason for Bonington’s death 
is not clear, but we hear of a sunstroke, 
overwork and consumption. Delacroix, as 
we Shall see, was much surprised to hear of 
his death, and speaks of his appearance of 
strength. 

Such are the bare facts of this short and 
bright life. Luckily for us, Delacroix knew 
and liked Bonington, and the great French- 
man has left, in a long letter to a Monsieur 
Thoré, his appreciation of the Englishman. 
The following is a translation of the, for us, 
most interesting parts of this generous 
document: 

“T knew him [Bonington] well and was 
very fond of him. His British self-pos- 
session, which was imperturbable, did not 
in the least lessen his charm. I was very 
young when, for the first time, | saw him 
in 1816 or 1817. I was copying in the 
gallery of the Louvre, and I used to see this 
tall, quiet young man, in a short waistcoat, 
who was also making copies, usually of 
Flemish landscapes. Already he had an 
astonishing facility in water-color, which 
was, at that time, a novelty imported from 
England. Shortly afterward I saw at 
Schroth’s, who had just opened a shop of 
drawings and small pictures, some water- 
colors by Bonington, which were charming 
in color and composition. They had, even 
then, all that charm which is his great 
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quality. I think there are other modern 
artists who are more vigorous, and whose 
rendering is more exact than Bonington’s, 
but nobody of the modern school, or per- 
haps before, has had that lightness of 
touch, which, particularly in water-color, 
makes his works sparkle like diamonds, 
and delights and fascinates the eye, quite 
independently of the subject or any success 
of imitation. 

“He was at this time in the atelier of 
Gros where, I believe, he did not long re- 
main, Gros himself, who already admired 
Bonington’s talent, advising him to follow 
his own bent. At this period he was not 
painting in oil, and his first attempts in 
this medium were seascapes, which may 
be recognized as of this time by the im- 
pasto, which he gave up later. This is 
especially true of his subject pictures also, 
painted in 1824 and 1825, where the cos- 
tumes are important. 

“In 1825 we went to England together 
and studied at the house of a famous 
English antiquarian, a Doctor Meyrick, 
who had the most splendid collection of 
armour which has, perhaps, ever been 
made. We became very intimate during 
this journey, and when we returned to 
Paris we worked together for some time in 
my studio. 

“I was never tired of admiring his sense 
of what was effective, and the cleverness 
of his technique, not that he was easily 
pleased. On the contrary, he often re- 
painted parts which were quite finished, 
and which we thought marvelous, but he 
had such skill that he was continually 
finding new effects as charming as the first. 
He made use of all sorts of details that he 
had found in the pictures of the old mas- 
ters, and which were always most adroitly 
adapted to his compositions. One may 
see figures taken almost bodily from pic- 
tures that everybody knew, but this did 
not in the least trouble him. This habit 
does not at all detract from the merit of 
his pictures, the details which he appro- 
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Vue pu Havre.—After the lithograph by Bonington 
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priated and which he captured alive, so to 
speak; they only add to the appearance of 
reality of his figures and never seem like 
padding. 

“Toward the end of his life, so soon over, 
he seemed saddened, particularly on ac- 
count of his ambition to be a painter of 
large pictures. However, he did not make 
any attempt, so far as I know, to appreci- 
ably enlarge the scale of his canvases, 
although those where the figures are largest 
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Rue pu Gros Horioce, Roven.—After the lithograph by Bonington 
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date from this time, notably the Henri III, 
one of his last pictures, and which we saw 
a year ago on the Boulevard. 

“We all liked him. Sometimes I said to 
him, ‘You are king in your own province, 
and Raphael did not do what you have 
done. Do not bother yourself about the 
qualities of others or the size of their 
canvases, yours are masterpieces.’ 

“‘He had made, some time before this, 
views of Paris, which I do not remember 
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having seen and which were, I think, for 
publishers. I mention them only to recall 
a way he devised to make his studies from 
nature without being troubled by passers- 
by. He installed himself in a one-horse 
chaise, and worked as long as he wished. 

“He died in 1828. How many charming 
works in such a short career! I heard sud- 
denly that he had a disease of the chest 
that had taken a dangerous turn. He was 
tall, and strong in appearance, and we 
learned of his death with as much surprise 
as sorrow. 

“In 1837, a Mr. Brown of Bordeaux sold 
a wonderful collection of water-colors by 
Bonington, such as we are not likely to 
see again. There were examples of all his 
periods but especially of the last, which 
was the best. These works brought high 
prices and, although during his life he had 
sold all his pictures, he had never seen 
them bring these enormous sums which I, 
for my part, think quite just, and only 
proof of the proper appreciation of so rare 
and exquisite a talent. 

““My dear friend, you have given me the 
chance to recall happy days and to honor 
the memory of a man I loved and admired. 
I am the happier for this opportunity, 
because people have tried to obscure his 
fame, and because I think him far better 
than most of those who have been called 
his superiors. Balance my preferences 
against these attacks, and what one might 
be tempted to consider partial in these 
notes may be attributed to my friendship 
for Bonington and to the fact that I write 
of the memories of old days.” 

There are, besides this letter, two entries 
in Delacroix’s journal which concern Bon- 
ington, and are interesting, as they show 
the French painter in a more critical mood. 
The first was written seven years before 
the letter from which I have just quoted, 
and is as follows: 

“I have always envied the facility of 
brush, the coquettish touch of Bonington. 

I am speaking of a man full 


of feeling, but whose hand led him by the 
nose, and this sacrifice of most noble qual- 
ities to an unfortunate facility has stamped 
his work with a certain inferiority and a 
mark of feebleness as in the paintings of 
Vanloo.” 

The second was written two years later, 
and expresses another aspect of the same 
idea. Delacroix is speaking of Charlet, 
the French painter and lithographer, and 
of his skill, and then he says: “There are 
some talents which come into the world all 
prepared, armed from head to foot. They 
must have from the beginning that kind of 
pleasure that the most experienced of men 
find in their work, that sense of mastery, 
that assurance of hand which accords with 
their clearness of conception. Bonington 
had this, but his hand was so clever that it 
ran ahead of his thought. His rehandlings 
were the result of this great facility, every- 
thing which he put down was charming, 
but the details often did not fit together, 
and his attempts to recapture the ensemble 
sometimes ended in his giving up pictures 
he had begun.” 

Some few years after this was written 
an article on Bonington by Paul Mantz 
appeared in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
which adds little to our knowledge of 
Bonington, although the author finds fault 
with the English biographies. However, 
there is praise for Bonington’s lithographs, 
which Delacroix does not mention, and the 
writer quotes Gautier as saying of a small 
oil-painting called “Anne Page and Slen- 
der:” “All the magic of color is in this 
painting which would be condemned for 
its careless draughtsmanship were one not 
seduced by the rarity and beauty of the 
tones.” 

Before trying to place Bonington, let us 
consider the two aims which have impelled 
artists since the beginning—the effort to 
conquer facts for their own sake, and the 
effort to communicate what lies behind 
facts. These two objectives roughly cor- 
respond to what people usually call realism 
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and idealism. There is no sharp line to be 
drawn between these two aims, but, in 
general, we may say that in the former the 
painter puts his vision into immediate 
terms of painting, whereas, in the latter, 
he translates his experiences into terms of 
art. In connection with the first of these 
endeavors, we think of the moderns, no- 
tably the great impressionists; in connec- 
tion with the second, we think of the old 
masters and of a few moderns, like Millet 
and Puvis de Chavannes, who are akin to 
the old masters. As our temperaments 
incline us to sympathize with one or the 
other of these two attitudes, so we shall 
feel that Bonington is an important figure 
in the history of art or merely a very bril- 
liant painter; for certainly he belongs with 
those who have made their appeal directly 
to the eye, rather than to the memory, 
and to our more complex emotions. 

Just here it is well to note that there is 
a wide difference between the intrinsic 
beauty of an artist’s work and its historical 
importance. Undoubtedly Constable and 
Bonington would not have the places they 
now occupy in the annals of art if they had 
exhibited in the Salon of 1847 instead of in 
the Salon of 1827. Constable is unquestion- 
ably the forerunner of the Barbizon School 
and of most of the landscape work since, 
but Bonington is as undoubtedly the initia- 
tor of modern water-color, and already, 
at his death, was considered the head of a 
school. In passing we may remark the 
amusing chance that it is to Delacroix we 
owe the warm appreciation of Bonington, 
because although Delacroix may have been 
affected by Bonington, yet he belongs to 
the past rather than to the school of which 
Bonington was one of the founders. The 
French painter used nature as a dictionary, 
for consultation rather than for inspira- 
tion, and as he grew older he referred to it 
less and less. We may well believe him 
when he speaks, in his letter, of being in- 
fluenced by his friendship for Bonington 
and by old and fond memories, especially 
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in view of the extracts quoted from his 
journal. It is more than probable that 
had Bonington lived, Delacroix would 
have seen his work with other eyes, it is 
possible that Bonington would have 
changed, but the fact remains that he died 
early and is a modern, a precursor of 
Sargent rather than a descendant of 
Rubens. 

A modern critic has said, rather cruelly, 
that there never was a time when so much 
painting was combined with so little think- 
ing as in our day, and possibly this is one 
of the reasons why Bonington seems so 
modern, for is it not characteristic of 
artistic youth to be painting rather than 
thinking! There is so much of the charm 
of youth and mornings in spring in the 
work of Bonington. He sat him down in 
little northern Gothic towns, in Venice, at 
Versailles, and, with the lightest of touches 
and the freshest of color, drew and painted 
what he saw with his young and romantic 
vision, and since then how many countless 
artists have sat them down in those same 
spots, and painted those same places with- 
out the light touch, the fresh color, and 
the romantic vision! 

Lithography was only eight years old 
when Bonington began to practise it. 
Here also that sense for the effect, which 
Delacroix noted, and the lightness of touch 
which is so remarkable in Bonington’s 
water-colors, count enormously. Never- 
theless the lithographs seem more old- 
fashioned than the water-colors and the 
oils, and this is largely because they are 
less personal. Bonington’s color was so 
fresh and spontaneous that we never feel it 
to be démodé, and brilliant as his drawing 
is, we are not so dazzled by his black-and- 
white work. Another reason why many of 
his lithographs compare unfavorably with 
his other work is that they were often very 
badly printed. In the catalogue of Boning- 
ton’s engraved work by Aglaus Bouvenne, 
published in Paris in 1873, the writer speaks 
of the difficulty of finding good proofs, 
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Bouvenne records sixty-seven lithographs, 
but many of these are only partly Boning- 
ton. In some cases he worked up another 
man’s drawing for the publisher, in others 
he was evidently doing hack work. The 
best of his work on the stone is to be found 
in the publication by Baron Taylor, which 
has already been mentioned, “Voyages 
Pittoresques dans I’Ancienne France.” For 
this he made fourteen lithographs, among 
them the “Rue du Gros Horloge,” which 
is considered his finest and is here re- 
produced. For the publication called “La 
Petite Normandie” he made ten drawings. 
These twenty-four lithographs are all 
marvelous in their virtuosity, and the 
“Rue du Gros Horloge” has all the qualities 
and characteristics of Bonington’s best 
lithographs. A world of quaint figures 
swarm in the streets, bargaining, buying, 
selling. The chimneys smoke, the banners 


wave, people peer from casement windows 
and the stage is bathed in a light that is 
brilliant and yet diffused. I say “stage” 
advisedly, for there is a sense of fiction 
about it all, as if we were looking at the 
opening scene of some light opera, a chorus 
of merry-makers perhaps. Meanwhile all 
this is drawn with a sureness and an ease 
to rouse envy in the heart of the most ac- 
complished of architectural renderers. 

There is a little lithograph which is 
here reproduced just below. It rep- 
resents a boy, partly turned away, gazing 
through a slightly opened door into a 
court. It is youth, charming youth, gazing 
through the door that he has just opened, 
the door that is always open to youth, into 
the world of the romantic and the pic- 
turesque, and this little print may sym- 

bolize for us the attitude of Bonington. 

Henry Wins.ow, London, 

January 8,1915. 











primitive irresistible impulses to 

which mankind has yielded through- 
out the ages. Looking backward, we see the 
African tribes descending upon the fertile 
valley of the Nile, the Scythian hordes mov- 
ing slowly across the steppes of Asia, grazing 
their flocks and herds; we catch the glint 
of the sun upon the sails of the Phoenicians 
as they fared forth upon the unknown, 
salt-blown acres that lay beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, the gleam on spear and helm 
of Roman and of barbarian as they pressed 
forward to their destiny. It urged the 
great Genoese along the path of the wester- 
ing sun as it had the Viking before him. 
The English, the Dutch, the French 
hearkened to it. It beckoned the pioneers 
through forest and valley, across plain 
and over mountain-range toward El! Do- 
rado; and it still echoes in the hearts of all 
the sons of men. 

In one of Kenneth Grahame’s most 
charming stories, the child who tells it 
describes a highway known as the Roman 
Road, set apart from all those that ran 
near his English home by its purposeful 
character. And when his little world was 
all awry, and he was feeling sad and stern 
after a difference with his governess upon 
the multiplication table, he sought for 
consolation, not the by-road nor the lane, 
but the Road of Character; it led, he had 
been told, straight down to the shore of 
England, and began again right opposite 
in France, and thence on through cities 
and principalities, unswerving, to the gates 
of the Eternal City. 

The Road of Character! The Romans 
knew how to build such roads. And we, 
Americans, have been given the opportunity 
to build one in memory of that lofty soul 


*An address at the A. I. A. Banquet, December 4, 1914. 
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The Lincoln Highway* 
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who represents to us, more than anything 
else, that great virtue—character. 

Rising on the wings of the spirit we may 
trace its march. From the island of Man- 
hattan across the mighty stream that 
bears the name of Hudson; across the 
Delaware at Trenton; along the old Brad- 
dock Trail; follow with the Tuscarawas the 
path their moccasined feet had beaten out; 
traverse the Father of Waters to the Over- 
land Trail, with all its associations of 
white wagon-tops seen through rising dust, 
ambush, death, and victory; thread with 
the gold-seekers the Sunset and the 
Argonaut Trails, through the Sierras into 
California, and on to the Golden Gate. 
Through the twinkling lights of cities 
crowded with the homes of men, and past 
the lonely ranch-house lost in the level 
reaches of the Western prairie. 

Into this great highway will flow great 
tributaries linking the Great Lakes, the 
South of Lee, the Northwest of Lewis and 
Clark, and the Southwestern Mission 
country of the Spaniard. Marking their 
points of junction, the boundaries of states, 
the entrances of towns and cities, at broad 
river Or mountain torrent will rise arches, 
noble monuments, and splendid bridges to 
commemorate the history of the pioneers, 
the history of the vanished and vanishing 
Indian tribes, the events and men that 
forged and welded this nation. 

I have been asked to speak upon the 
artistic possibilities of the Lincoln High- 
way, but they are so vast that they stagger 
the imagination, and I can but prepare 
the canvas; others will complete the pic- 
ture. Whatever they may be, I conceive 
this road as a scroll upon which, from coast 
to coast, the history of our land shall be 
recorded, a river of life, a symbol of the 
march of humanity toward perfection. 











Our Philadelphia. Described by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, with 105 lithographs by Joseph 
Pennell. Philadelphia and London, 1914. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Much as one welcomes lithography back in the 
field of book illustration, it hardly seems fair to say 
that a book is illustrated by lithographs when it is 
in reality illustrated by half-tone plates of litho- 
graphs. 

If chemistry and the camera must be employed 
to translate the lithograph into a form which will 
permit it to be printed along with the letter press, 
it still seems that the illustrations might be described 
as “from lithographs” or “after lithographs.” It is 
true that of all the black-and-white reproductive 
processes, lithography suffers least of all in such a 
translation, for the very reason that it is not depend- 
ent upon line; thus, to the unskilled, a half-tone 
reproduction of a lithograph might easily be mis- 
taken for a lithograph itself. In this particular 
instance, the description seems particularly unfor- 
tunate, in view of the fact that Mr. Pennell is known 
to be an ardent advocate of the more extended use 
of lithography. 

Mrs. Pennell writes of the city of her birth with 
her customary ease and charm. Those who may 
have been wishful, after reading her delightful story 
of Whistler, to know something more of the author, 
will welcome the opportunity afforded in almost 
every chapter. But to Philadelphians, the world 
over, the book will carry a little thrill of pleasure 
and awaken a pleasant and well-founded glow of 
pride. Some of those who had not the good fortune 
to be born in Philadelphia may gently resent, here 
and there, the unequivocal praise which Mrs. Pen- 
nell dispenses with so lavish a hand, yet it is at 
least good to come in contact with such genuine en- 
thusiasm for things American. We wish that 
other books of this kind, and dealing with the fast- 
disappearing relics of the early life of our oldest 
towns and cities might be put forth, and that some 
day we might have one illustrated by the original 
lithographs.—C. H. W. 


A Review of “Design in Landscape 


Gardening.” By Ralph Rodney Root and 
Chas. Fabiens Kelley. New York. The Century 
Co. 1914. $2.00. 


The authors appear to have put in book form the 
lectures that have been given to their classes, and 
while these lectures, accompanied by illustrations, 
together with the personality of the lecturer, proba- 
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bly accomplished their purpose as lectures, in their 
present form they must be pronounced unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The book is ostensibly addressed to the general 
public and not to the student alone; but, with 
the general public it fails because the authors have 
been unable to make it interesting. The illustrations 
are mediocre, and those which have been drawn 
expressly for the book are extremely mannered and 
do not convey in clear form the ideas which they 
should. 

There is probably no profession more difficult to 
teach than that of landscape architecture. The con- 
ditions under which the landscape architect works, 
and the subjects which he treats, vary so enor- 
mously that his methods of accomplishing results 
must be fundamentally the result of self-teaching. 
The thing that a book on this subject should give 
to the student, apart from certain classifications and 
systematic division of the various departments in 
which he should acquire knowledge, is inspiration,— 
it should give him ideals, and this cannot come 
from compilation. It must come from the work of a 
creator in this very work, and from one who has 
had experience upon which to base the expression 
of his ideals. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest of land- 
scape gardening, both for professionals and others, 
there has been no comprehensive treatment of the 
subject that may be called satisfactory. Probably 
the best book on the subject is André’s “L’art des 
Jardins.” The plan and arrangement of this book 
are admirable, and it lacks but one thing,—the 
inspiration that could be given by a great practi- 
tioner. Price, on “The Picturesque,” on the other 
hand, is not a comprehensive book, although it has 
the divine spark, and there is more inspiration to be 
found in that particular book, probably, than in any 
other which touches the subject of landscape 
architecture. 

The book by Messrs. Root and Kelley, we regret 
to say, fails in this one point, that it lacks this one 
necessary element to make the book interesting to 
the general public. It covers the subject in many 
ways thoroughly, and the authors will probably 
improve on it in future work under the same con- 
ditions, and the book may be useful to other teachers 
as a basis on which to arrange their classwork, but it 
must be pronounced a failure so far as reaching the 
general public is concerned, or as one which will 
inspire a student who is studying the subject on his 
own account. Cuartes A. Pratt (F,.) 
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Why Architects Should Attend the National City Planning 
Conference to be Held in Detroit, June 7, 8, and g 


HE annual report of the Committee 
on Civic Improvements of 1913, 
contains the following: 


“At the present moment the architects of the 
country are in the humiliating position of mere fol- 
lowers in a movement where they should be the 
leaders. Publicists, sociologists, lawyers, dilet- 
tanti of various classes—these are the people who 
have been taking the lead. 

“The architect should be in the van. His train- 
ing fits him for the post. He is accustomed to con- 
trolling lines of circulation, to producing convenient, 
beautiful, and orderly arrangements of lines, planes, 
and forms. He frequently needs the corrective 
influence of the layman, who has another point of 
view. And yet it is perfectly possible to conceive 
of a thoroughly satisfactory solution of any civic 
problem in which the architect acted entirely alone. 
It is equally impossible to conceive of the layman 
solving any such problem without his aid. 

“In every community architects should be the 
leading and guiding spirits in civic improvement. 
We do not all live in large centers of population 
even though many of us may have our offices 
there; but there are hundreds of us living in towns 
of ten and twenty thousand, and less, in which at 
first blush the opportunities for civic improvement 
seem restricted. There is no chance for a civic 
center, but there are telegraph poles on Main Street 
and trolley poles and wires ruining the trees on 
Maple Avenue; the condition of the streets around 
the railroad station is disgraceful. It is also civic 
improvement to try to better such conditions; not 
much of a chance to show what we know about 
axes and vistas and magnificent public squares; 
just an humble, necessary duty for men to perform, 


who are supposed to be votaries of Beauty and 
Order.” 


The same committee in 1914 said in its 
annual report: 


“That architects who, it is fair to suppose, are 
more or less idealists, eager to produce tangible 
results somewhat approaching their ideals, should 
find the prevailing conditions with regard to city 
planning disheartening, and thus lose a lively inter- 
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est in the subject, may not be wondered at; but 
it is nevertheless a subject to which, considering their 
equipment, they should devote themselves with 
enthusiasm, since through it they can help to 
express the quickening social aspirations of the 
people. If it is true, as is often said today, that we, 
as architects, are out of the current of popular 
thought, it may be that conscientious and general 
attention to this great subject would help us find 
our way back into the channel.” 


Last May there was held at Toronto 
the sixth annual meeting of the National 
City Planning Conference. There were 
some five hundred people in attendance 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The Conference was recognized 
by all present as extremely valuable, not 
only in the breadth of subjects covered, 
but in the practical helpfulness of the 
discussions. 

The first Conference held in Washing- 
ton six years ago was primarily social in 
character; but, during the succeeding 
years, in the Conferences held at Rochester, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and Tor- 
onto the attendance and interest have been 
growing rapidly, and the character of the 
Conferences has been each year so changed 
that now they are of the greatest interest 
to owners of real estate, city officials, 
architects, landscape architects, and engi- 
neers. A large number of leading city 
officials and property owners, interested 
in subdivision and development work, 
have been present at the more recent 
Conferences. 

The problems studied included the 
following: Housing and its various aspects, 
recreation, parks and park systems, streets 
and street systems, transit, transporta- 
tion of people and goods, civic centers and 
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civic embellishment, and the various legal 
and financial aspects of city planning. 
At each conference two or three vital 
subjects are picked out, and the attention 
of the Conference is concentrated on these. 

All of this work is closely associated 
with architecture. The enormous and 
rapidly growing interest which we find 
throughout the country in city planning 
demands the vigorous coéperation of 
architects. It is unquestionably true that 
the architect is better suited by his train- 
ing to advise and create in city planning 
matters than is anyone else. City plan- 
ning needs that peculiar combination of 
practicalness, adaptability, versatility, and 
creative imagination which the architect’s 
training gives him in an abundant degree. 
Architects are the natural leaders in city- 
planning work, and yet it is a fact that 
there are barely a half-dozen architects 
in the country who have shown any active 
interest in the work of the City Planning 
Conferences. 

Both in Germany and England (to be 
strictly neutral) the architects have been 
taking a leading part, as they should, in 
the remarkable city-planning develop- 
ment which has been taking place in those 
countries within the last few years. Much 
will probably have to be done all over 
again when the war is over, but they have, 
nevertheless, for several years past been 
holding conferences and exhibitions, and 
have started several schools of city plan- 
ning, where the younger generation can be 
trained early in what is becoming a highly 
specialized field. 

The National City Planning Confer- 
ence is trying to do in America what the 
English and the Germans have been doing 
in their respective countries. The meet- 
ings are bringing out most valuable con- 
tributions along the art and science of the 
subject. The seventh annual meeting will 
be held in Detroit June 7-9. Elaborate 
plans are under way to make it much the 
most interesting and valuable Conference 


yet held, and the city of Detroit and the 
various civic and commercial organizations 
are making every preparation to make our 
sojourn there of the pleasantest. 

In the Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League, for the year recently 
ended, we read the following comment 
upon the town-planning boards created by 
act of the Massachusetts Legislature: 

“A fruitless effort was made to give some force 
to the town-planning boards. They are as yet 
allowed to be little more than ornamental. Being 
only advisory, their only possibility lies in the 
development of a convincing leadership. No prog- 
ress will be made in planning till we acquire some 
of the spirit of England and Germany. The gist 
of the matter is presented in “Practical Town 
Planning,”* by John S. Nettlefold. The scope, the 
far-reaching effects on community development, 
the fatality of failure to act, are here well brought 
out. Our town planners and housing reformers can 
not do better than to follow this excellent guide. 
Mr. Nettlefold shows that our failure to plan, to 
control developments, and to provide a construc- 
tive system of taxation are responsible for our miser- 
able slums, our inconvenient and ugly growth, and 
for numerous community ills. There are ways ol 
doing what is necessary, what we cannot afford to 
let go undone. To fail to adapt them to our needs 
and to put them into practical operation only delays 
the day of success and enormously increases its 
difficulties.” 

“Convincing leadership!’ Aye, there’s 
the rub! And who should be better fitted 
for this convincing leadership than the 
architect? Lamenting upon a public mis- 
understanding of his profession is one of 
his favorite meditations, and yet here is 
an opportunity which offers the largest 
possible educational force which he can 
exert. 

Architects are capable of demonstra- 
ting the application of order to a city’s 
evolution. They are capable of showing 
all too clearly that the untrammeled right 
of the individual, who pursues his own 
selfish desires, inflicts a burden upon the 
community which the people who com- 
prise it must ultimately pay for out of 
their own pockets. 

*See the Journal for October, 1914; p. 482. 
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Every architect knows that the intoler- 
able burden which now must be assumed 
by many communities in correcting their 
glaring mistakes of the past is due to lack 
of that very foresight which he is best 
qualified to bring to bear. Every archi- 
tect knows that hundreds of our towns and 
cities are stupidly duplicating the same 
glaring mistakes, and paving the way for 
the same future condition of chaotic streets, 
slums, fluctuating values, injustice to 
property owners, and lowering of a city’s 
moral standards. 

It would seem, then, that the convinc- 
ing leadership is merely a latent force 
residing in architects. All other considera- 
tions of every kind laid aside, have they 
the moral right to withhold this knowl- 
edge from the service of their fellows? 
What a magnificent opportunity for ad- 
vancing the cause of architecture here 
exists! Beside it, all others pale into 
insignificance. 


The “Dunderhead” in Town Planning 
By W. R. B. Wittcox (F.) 


Matter of much interest is to be found in the 
“Liverpool Town-Planning and Housing Exhibition 
and Conference,” recently published by the Uni- 
versity Press of that city. The sessions of the Con- 
ference consumed five days, and almost every phase 
of the subjects seems to have been examined. 

Lord Salisbury, in opening the Conference, 
expressed his “sense of the greatness of the town- 
planning movement which he compared in impor- 
tance and power to the Renaissance of the 15th and 
16th centuries,” and reminded his audience that 
“the conscience of the nation had been awakened 
to the fact that the aggregation of population in 
great industrial and commercial centers led to moral 
and social evils which were deep seated and called 
for a remedy;” that heretofore all had “felt it was 
necessary that the poor in our great cities should 
live under conditions they all saw around them,” 
surroundings which militated against the moral 
and physical health of children for the rest of their 
lives, but “if we were to maintain the vigor of the 
race something must be done to our towns.” He 
admitted that “now the problem has been faced, 
they had a lot of leeway to make up” and pointed 
out that “the most difficult part of the problem was 
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what to do with the city itself. He was not speaking 
of the business parts, but of the acres of slums. He 
was not blaming anyone but the system under 
which cities were erected. The first note to the 
solution of the town-planning problem was coépera- 
tion. They must not allow private rights to stand 
in the way of public advantage,” and with what one 
may imagine was considerable show of spirit, 
exclaimed that “when persons were so dunder- 
headed as to stand in the way on private rights, 
their views should be over-ridden.” 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool, in opening a later 
session, alluded to the present situation when he 
said: “I only regret one thing, and that is, that 
your Conference, instead of meeting today, did not 
meet fifty years ago. If it had, anda plan of Liver- 
pool had been made fifty years ago, it is impossible 
to realize what an enormous improvement would 
have been brought about in the city.” It may have 
been this remark which led another speaker to refer 
to Liverpool as “a city of lost opportunities.” 
How properly may that comment be made with 
respect to most of American, as well as English, 
cities! 

Frequent allusion was made to the waste of ill- 
considered development. Such evidence alone, it 
was said, would “seem to be sufficient to facilitate 
any effort looking to a logical and scientific plan of 
procedure for the future.” Yet, throughout the 
Conference there seems always to lurk in the back- 
ground a consciousness of the “difficulty met with 
because of the inability to control, except with 
greatest difficulty, the action or inaction of private 
owners,’—the obstacle of the ‘“dunderheads!’’ 

One rejoices that “In North and South Manches- 
ter we have practically got the owners with us,” 
while another laments that there is “trouble with 
owners of slum property who contend that the cor- 
poration wanted to take their best tenants, when the 
town undertook to house such people,” as if slum- 
owners had a vested right to make the largest 
returns from the most unfortunate, to the positive 
hurt of the whole community. Yet attention was 
drawn to the fact that while many savage tribes 
carefully guard the separation of the sexes, “we 
allow whole families to be herded together in 
one room.” 

As partial excuse for the growth of a similarly 
evil condition in America was offered the idea that 
“the past few years the struggle has been to get 
rich quickly and men have neglected most of the 
finer things of life.” If an improvement of sociologi- 
cal conditions is the measure of attention to most 
of the finer things of life, England’s situation would 
seem to indicate that America hardly deserves the 
distinction accorded. However, it is fair to say that 
England has, within a few years, made noticeable 
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progress in legislation directed to the systematic 
betterment of her cities, and can point to many 
“garden” suburbs as models of town development. 

One speaker voiced the thought that slum con- 
ditions were “‘after all a wages question,” apparently 
overlooking the connection between the wage and 
the land questions. He insisted that “‘people do 
not live in slums from choice, they do not starve 
from choice, are not dirty from choice,” and added, 
“If you consider what the workingman has to go 
through, do you wonder he becomes careless? 
There is no margin for him to save. Take any living 
thing you like, get above a certain number to the 
acre, and you get sickness and death.” 

While there was much discussion of the physical 
aspects of road building, of land subdivision, and 
of building restrictions of one sort or another, the 
attention seems pretty constantly turned to the 
need of laws that would operate to lessen the evils 
which seem to inhere in the popular notion of private 
property rights. Such conditions are generally 
imposed through building ordinances in America, 
but in Birmingham they go farther and have 
authority to determine the uses of lands, say for 
factories or other special purposes. “If the latter 
are objectionable to adjacent properties, after 
advertising, the objections are heard before a local 
government board.” 

It was to Germany, however, that different 
speakers referred as in the lead in setting forth a 
juster conception of the relation between public 
advantage and private rights. Methods in vogue 
in Frankfort were presented, where, “if a large 
property is to be developed, all proprietors are 
compelled to hand over their property temporarily 
to the municipality which lays out roads through 
it and hands back to the owners lands in proportion 
to their original holdings.” The result of this 
method has been “such an immense boon to land- 
owners that now all such property owners are 
seeking to be included in such schemes, because the 
results so enhance land values that smaller areas 
become more valuable than former large pieces.” 
Of course this boon has come from the fact that the 
replatting has been in the hands of men trained to 
the solution of town-planning problems in the inter- 
est of the whole community, and not, as is too often 
the case with us in America, in the hands of city 
engineering departments, which seem almost solely 
to be interested in the mechanical aspects of street 
and road building in accordance with the wishes 
of property owners. 

German towns also profit in their town-planning 
enterprises by their practice of buying and selling 
lands. If, for instance, a tramway is to be built, 
land is bought for the right of way and for building 
areas adjacent, which latter increase in value with 


the building of the tramway. This method, which 
with us would be styled “‘excess condemnation,” 
is a method adopted elsewhere than in America 
and England to great advantage. 

But if these recurring allusions to the evils grow- 
ing out of an exaggerated idea of the rights of private 
property were frequent enough to constitute an 
undertone, other phases of the subjects discussed 
were dwelt upon in an interesting and entertaining 
way. There was, for instance, the remark of one 
who, considering the limitation of building heights, 
said: “I think it incongruous that each of ten consec- 
utive men in a street should build to the height 
he likes, but the point is, you can’t get 
six Englishmen to put up six buildings alike in one 
street.” He thought that “there will have to be 
improvement in knowledge of architecture before 
we can get regulation governing heights of build- 
ings.” It is likely that consultation with certain 
real-estate interests in the city of New York, or 
in Chicago, would encourage this speaker to believe 
that the case is not so hopeless; a marked disparity 
in land values, due to unrestricted building heights, 
is far more convincing than any gain in knowledge 
of architecture is likely ever to be to bring about 
reasonable limitations of the heights of buildings. 

How apt are we to forget that the insistent need 
for intelligent planning arises from the cheerless, 
unsanitary, and dangerous conditions in the midst 
of which great numbers of our city dwellers live and 
work, is illustrated by the unconscious humor of 
the argument for the development of avenues as 
playgrounds, that “nurse maids take the children 
for walks, and to have nice places for them is a 
matter of great importance.” Were all our children 
able to be provided with nurse maids to walk, 
the magnitude of the problems which must be 
solved if English-speaking peoples are to develop 
their full possibilities would be considerably less 
than it appears today. 

The volume contains a number of maps and 
illustrations, and is well worth perusal. 


Rebuilding Belgium 


One of the important questions raised by 
the ravages of the war is that of replanning and 
rebuilding Belgium. Whilst it is fully recognized 
that this is essentially a work for Belgians them- 
selves and their own experts, the British technical 
and legal professions are gladly offering all the 
assistance in their power. 

Already the Town-Planning Institute, work- 
ing in codéperation with the Belgian Ministry, is 
devoting itself to the technical side of the question. 
It has appointed a special committee, which includes 
representatives from the Belgian Ministries of Fine 
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Arts, of Agriculture, Roads and Bridges, in addition 
to members of many learned societies both in Eng- 
land and Belgium. 


Exhibition and Study Circle 


Feeling that they can best help the work by pro- 
viding facilities for Belgian architects, engineers, 
surveyors, lawyers, and other professional men to 
study the problems involved, to prepare the way for 
any legislation which may be required, and to work 
out preliminary schemes for replanning the towns 
and rehousing their homeless inhabitants, the special 
committee is organizing an exhibition, which is to 
be held in April, and is arranging in connection 
with it a study group (Cercles d’ Etudes). 

The exhibition will illustrate the present con- 
dition and needs of Belgium, and will bring together 
examples of the best work that has been carried out 
in other countries. It will include as complete a set 
as possible of plans, views, and photographs of 
Belgium, both as it was before the war and as it is 
now, as well as examples of town planning likely to 
be useful for study purposes, and exhibits illustrating 
systems of intercommunication, the formation of 
harbors and docks, the construction of roads, and 
the laying out of open spaces. 

In the meantime the many questions that are 
arising will be considered and discussed in their 
broader aspects at a series of conferences arranged 
by the International Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association. These conferences will be 


held this week. 
The Main Question 


“The main question to be considered,” said Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., in an interview, “‘is 
how far destruction of Belgium provides an oppor- 
tunity for improving the arrangement of her cities. 

“At present, of course, no one is in a position to 
decide what lines these improvements should take. 
By providing facilities for study and_ technical 
advice, it is hoped that due consideration will be 
given to the problems, and that Belgian pro- 
fessional men, amongst whom, it must be remem- 
bered, there is a very large body of skilled experts, 
will be enabled carefully to prepare their plans 
before the time comes for giving them practical 
shape. 

“The Belgians have always done their utmost 
to preserve the traditional characteristics of their 
cities, and so far as they are in harmony with 
modern requirements these should be maintained. 
It is the desire, of course, of the Garden Cities 
Association to see cities laid out more spaciously, 
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with more ground to each house, and that sort of 
thing. No doubt something on these lines may be 
done. 


Conditions Different from England 


“It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
conditions in Belgium are very different from those 
obtaining in England. The country is much more 
closely occupied, and much more definitely allocated 
to purposes of agriculture and commerce. We are 
freer here, because we have never made use of our 
land to the same extent that Belgium, on her 
limited area, has been compelled to do. 

“Speaking generally, our land is relatively cheap, 
and that has given us an opportunity for the experi- 
ments which, we may say, have been successful in 
garden cities and garden suburbs. It is not to be 
expected that Belgium will be in a position to make 
experiments on the same wide scale. But certainly 
there is an opportunity for introducing these prin- 
ciples to a modified extent in redesigning her cities. 


Not Many New Public Buildings 


“There will not be, so far as one can see, a great 
deal of new building of town and other public halls. 
I think we may safely trust the Belgians either to 
limit themselves to the restoration of their existing 
buildings so far as possible, or, in the few cases where 
that is not practicable, to provide that they are 
designed in harmony with the general traditions of 
their old architecture. 

“The position in Belgium after the war will in 
some respects be similar to that of London after the 
Fire. Very drastic remodellings were proposed by 
Sir Christopher Wren and Mr. John Evelyn. They 
prepared plans for making London more like one of 
the fine Renaissance cities of the Continent, but in 
the end it was not regarded as practicable to vary 
very greatly the general outlines of the city. 

“In my opinion the same thing will occur in 
Belgium. There will be no entire replanning of her 
cities. Nor would it be desirable. What is required 
is that due importance shall be given to traditional 
characteristics of the country. Whilst the situation 
offers an opportunity for making many improve- 
ments in detail, the general effect will no doubt be 
retained.” —From The Observer, London. 


New Jersey Housing Conference 


The New Jersey Conference on Housing will be 
held at Passaic, New Jersey, under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Housing Association and the 
National Housing Association, on May 27 and 28 
next. 


(See also ‘‘A Discussion of the Indiana Housing Law,” by A. F. Wickes, on page 187) 
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The Sub-Committees of the Committee 
on Lincoln Highway 


The Lincoln Highway Committee of the Insti- 
tute held its first meeting in Toledo, in November, to 
effect its organization and, in a general way, outline 
its work. The next meeting was held in Washington 
during the Convention, at which time it was 
decided to add sub-committees to this general com- 
mittee in order more effectively to carry out the 
idea of codéperation with the Lincoln Highway 
Association. The Chairman of the general commit- 
tee, Mr. Elmer C. Jensen, has made the following 
appointments: 


New York Chapter: 
Henry Bacon, Chairman, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Egerton Swartwout, 
244 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Arnold Brunner, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Wm. A. Boring, 
32 Broadway, New York City. 
C. Grant La Farge, 
23 Madison Square, New York City. 
New Jersey Chapter: 
Hugh Roberts, Chairman, 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City. 
John F. Capen, 
207 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Stockton C. Colt, 
910 Salem Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Douwe D. Williamson, 
National Bank of New Jersey Building, New Bruns- 
wick, Be 


Wm. A. Poland, 
11 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia Chapter: 
Albert Kelsey, Chairman. 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. P. Bissell, 
1220 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arthur H. Brockie, 


328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred H. Granger, 

671 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur I. Meigs, 

LaFayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chapter: 

F. T. Bigger, 

634 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richard Hooker, 

Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. T. Ingham, 

Vandergrift Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Business 


Southern Pennsylvania Chapter: 
H. A. Dempwolf, Chairman, 
York, Pa. 
C. E. Urban, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
E. R. Rhodes, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Edward Leber, 
York, Pa. 
Columbus Chapter: 
F. L. Packard, Chairman, 
1212 Hayden Building, Columbus, Ohio 
Charles St. J. Chubb, 


390 Fifteenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


H. U. Grubben, 
935 Columbus Savings 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Cleveland Chapter: 
Abram Garfield, Chairman, 
915 Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Herbert B. Briggs, 
669 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. H. Nicholas, 
1900 Euclid Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carl F. White, 
819 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Indiana Chapter: 
Ennis R. Austin, Chairman, 
South Bend, Ind. 


E. Hill Turnock, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Ernest W. Young, 
South Bend, Ind 
A. Frank Wickes, 
Gary, Ind. 
Chas. R. Weatherhogg, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Illinois Chapter: 
Frederick W. Perkins, Chairman, 
21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
I. K. Pond, 
1107 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
Max Dunning, 
35 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
W. E. Vail, 
Dixon, Ill. 
Frederick Worst, 


Aurora, Ill. 


Bank & Trust Building, 


Iowa Chapter: 

F. E. Weatherell, Chairman. 
Des Moines, lowa. 

P. T. Burrows, 
Davenport, lowa. 

E. H. Taylor, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

R. E. Sawyer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

F. E. Cox, 


Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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Colorado Chapter: 
Maurice Biscoe, Chairman, 
Mining Exchange Building, Denver. 


Thomas MacLaren. 


Hagerman Building, Colorado Springs. 


W. W. Stickney 
328 Union Ave., Pueblo. 


San Francisco Chapter: 
Wm. B. Faville, Chairman, 


Balboa Building, San Francisco, 


Edgar A. Mathews, 


Mercedes Building, San Francisco. 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, 


233 Post Street, San Francisco. 


R. A. Herold, 


Forum Building, Sacramento. 


Chas. W. Dickey, 
Central Bank, Oakland. 


James W. Reid, 
California Pacific Building, San Francisco. 
The Advisory Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Sturgis is as follows: 
Thomas Hastings, Chairman, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Charles A. Platt, 


11 East 24th Street, New York City. 


Jens Jensen, 
64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, 
Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago. 


Mrs. E. E. Kendall, 


6731 Euclid Avenue, Chicago. 


It is the{intention of the Committee on the Lin- 
coln Highway that each of the sub-committees shall 
give its attention to the activities along that section 
of the highway in which the sub-committee is located. 
These sub-committees will doubtless subdivide the 
work among the individual members, so that every 
portion of the highway will receive the attention 
of some one individual. 

All those who are in any way interested in the 
development of any particular stretch of the Lin- 
coln Highway are urged to communicate with the 
member of the sub-committee nearest tothem, and to 
avail themselves of such advice and assistance as he 
can offer. 


Report of the Judiciary Committee in 
the Case of Messrs. Henry Horn- 
bostel and Sullivan W. Jones. 


The “Rules for the Guidance of the Committee 
on Practice and the Judiciary Committee of the 
Board of Directors” require that “All findings of the 
Judiciary Committee, whether in favor of or against 
the member involved, with the action taken by the 
Board of Directors, shall be reported to each member 
of the Institute.” In accordance with these rules, 
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the following report of the Judiciary Committee 
in the case of a complaint against Messrs. Henry 
Hornbostel and Sullivan W. Jones, of New York, 
is submitted: 

“In the case of Henry Hornbostel and Sullivan 
W. Jones, against whom the Committee on Practice 
found a prima facie case of unprofessional conduct, 
in that they had violated Article V of the Canons of 
Ethics, viz., ‘It is unprofessional to take part in any 
competition which has not received the approval of 
the Institute,’ etc. 

“The definition of a competition is: ‘A competi- 
tion exists when two or more architects prepare 
sketches at the same time for the same project.’ The 
evidence shows clearly that at no time were two or 
more architects preparing sketches for this particular 
piece of work. The evidence shows that Messrs. 
Hornbostel and Jones started sketches with the 
understanding that another firm of architects was 
to do the same. This other firm refused to make 
sketches, as such act would lay them liable to Insti- 
tute discipline. Word of this refusal having been 
brought to Messrs. Hornbostel and Jones, they 
desisted, at the same time informing the client that, 
as the other firm had refused to make sketches for 
the reason given, they (Hornbostel and Jones) were 
not at liberty to proceed with nor to submit theirs. 
Therefore, it appears to this committee that Messrs. 
Hornbostel and Jones not only were not technically 
in competition, but that they immediately sought 
to rectify an error they had inadvertently committed, 
their attention being called to it, thus placing both 
firms on the same basis as before the request for 
sketches from the client. Therefore, the finding of 
the Committee on Practice is not sustained.” 

Burt L. FeNNER, Secretary 


The Issuance of the Institute 
Standard Documents 


The publication, as a supplement to the February 
Journal, of the tentative forms of the second edition 
of the Standard Documents, brought in many useful 
suggestions from members of the Institute and 
others. At a general meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Contracts and Specifications and of others 
interested in the subject, at which the President and 
Secretary of the Institute were present, careful con- 
sideration was given to each of the documents and 
separately to each article of the General Conditions. 
The meeting lasted three days. Many new readings 
were adopted, and all the matter relative to the 
relations of contractor and sub-contractor, which, 
in the tentative forms, appeared only in the sub- 
contract, was incorporated in a new and carefully 
studied article of the General Conditions, thus 
making it incumbent upon the contractor to estab- 











lish such equitable relations between himself and 
his sub-contractors as the Institute might approve. 
The documents thus revised are about to be sub- 
mitted to the President and Secretary of the Insti- 
tute for their approval, the Board of Directors hav- 
ing authorized those officers to give approval when 
the documents were in all ways satisfactory to 
them. 

Lawyers, in no way connected with the work of 
preparation, to whom the documents have been 
submitted, have pronounced them to be of an excep- 
tionally high order of excellence, and very great 
advance on any previous building contract. 

It is expected that publication of the revised 
documents will take place shortly after the first of 
April. 


Mr. Abraham Salm Accepts the Degree 
of Honorary Corresponding Mem- 
bership. 


Under recent date, Mr. Abraham Salm, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, has expressed his great 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon him by 
the last Convention, which elected him to Honorary 
Corresponding Membership. Mr. Salm is Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion of Architec- 
ture in Holland, and the honor conferred by the 
Institute is a fitting recognition of the work accom- 
plished by the society of which he has been presi- 
dent since 1897. 


INSTITUTE BUSINESS—THE QUANTITY SYSTEM 


Committee Work. Fire Prevention 
Prof. Ira H. Woolson, Charles H. Fisher, and 


G. Y. Lancaster, Jr., engineers, representing the 
National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, made an 
exhaustive investigation of the fire at the Edison 
Works in West Orange, N. J., which occurred 
December 9, 1914, and these associations have 
jointly published a very interesting and valuable 
report from the above-named engineers. 

The report shows the importance of the six 
main principles in the science of fire prevention 
and protection, namely, exposure from without, 
construction of the building, plan of the building, 
fire-extinguishing equipment, nature of occupancy, 
and public fire protection. 

Each one of these principles, in more or less 
degree, is involved in studying the lesson taught 
by this fire, and is dealt with in detail in the report 
which contains maps, plans, details of construction, 
and numerous photographs. 

Those desiring copies may obtain them by send- 
ing twenty-five cents in stamps to Mr. Franklin 
H. Wentworth, Secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association, 87 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Fire Prevention Committee of the New 
York Chapter has distributed to all Chapter mem- 
bers a special edition of this report. 

Jutius Franke, Chairman, 
Committee on Fire Prevention. 


The Quantity System 


G. ALEXANDER WRIGHT, Associate Epitor 


Is the Quantity System Necessary? 
By J. T. Tussy, Jr. 


Several years ago we had a gratifying client. 
For him, we made several sets of %4"-scale studies 
for a $12,000 house. We finally got his approval 
of them, and began to elaborate. It seemed pretty 
certain, after the 4%” scale drawings were prepared, 
that he had provided for what he actually needed, 
so we concluded to make details before asking con- 
tractors to estimate. The final set of drawings 
included the usual ones, a section carefully dimen- 
sioned, and eight to ten sheets of details, mostly 
at 4%" scale, some at 3”=1'0", and a few full size, 
all on sheets of standard size. After these were 
completed, the specifications could be drawn 


accurately to precisely describe the requirements, 
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which were rather brief. We were astonished to find 
that the estimates ran considerably lower than we 
had hoped, and the contract was immediately let, 
practically ending the strenuous part of that com- 
mission, because the supervision, in spite of our 
client’s leaning toward detail, was not a trouble- 
some matter; we had extras amounting to less than 
one per cent. 

This concrete case is cited because it is the first 
we ever had which indicated at all clearly the value 
of a recent indictment that the architects are 
“putting the cart before the horse” in asking for 
estimates upon an indefinite set of documents. 


Faulty Preparation of Drawings 


Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that all of 
us suffer grievously from faulty methods of prepara- 
tion of drawings and specifications. Our %"-scale 
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working drawings are rushed through without pre- 
cise consideration of the details which they are 
intended to indicate. Any method, therefore, which 
tends to greater precision of output at the initial 
stage of the work is, of course, wholesome. 

In the offices of school architects, much of the 
work can be accurately described from sheets of 
standard details issued with the contract drawings. 
This condition undoubtedly tends toward accu- 
rate estimates. We need, without doubt, to be forced 
to the position of the school architect. Details must 
be classified and standardized. It is our experience 
that the specifications usually call for more material 
and of a better quality than necessity requires. 
Again and again it turns out, when scale and full- 
size details have been prepared, that money might 
have been saved to the client by a more conserva- 
tive specification. On the other hand it is frequently 
found that certain materials not provided for in the 
specifications would have been desirable. It is 
clear, therefore, that the greater the precision before 
the contract is let, the more gain both to the client 
and to the contractor. 

The present system of preparing loose drawings 
and specifications is lamentably disadvantageous to 
the architect. If a commission for the preparation 
of drawings, specifications, estimates, and details 
can be substantially completed without interrup- 
tion, our offices can be better organized. 


Advantage of Making Full-Size Details and 
Scale Drawings at the Same Time 

In a recent paper, Mr. Magonigle indicated the 
desirability of carrying on full-size details at the 
same time as the scale drawings, and correcting the 
latter by reference to the former. This is undoubt- 
edly the ideal method, and it applies with equal 
force not only to the correction of 1%" scale or 
1%" scale drawings, but to the study of 34” and 3” 
scale details. 

What actually happens is this: A month after the 
contract set of the Carnegie Library is sent out for 
estimate, the contract is let, and we are greeted 
with a demand for details of cut stone and blue stone, 
for framing plans, for full-size details of window- 
frames, for cornices, and other details. By this 
time we have almost forgotten that the Carnegie 
Library existed, and we are spending all our ener- 
gies on the drawings for a new school. If, in the 
beginning, we could have devoted enough time to 
the library substantially to complete it, the school 
work need not be interrupted. Plainly a simple 
way to avoid this state of things is to detail the 
work, so far as is possible, before the estimates are 
made. It is almost too much to hope that every 
detail can be covered at the inception of the work, 
but this should be our ideal, and it would seem that 
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some method of bringing it about would be a decided 
step in the right direction. 


The Necessity for Full Information Before 
Estimating 


Full information before estimating would meet 
the contractors’ criticism of our methods. If all 
contractors can bid upon a set of drawings accurate 
enough to furnish a reliable estimate of quantities, 
and are obliged to furnish a like amount of material 
in case they are successful, it is manifest that com- 
petition is reduced to the efficiency of overhead 
expenses and the efficiency of labor required to 
perform the work.* We are interested to arrange 
our affairs so that competition may take place on 
these lines. If one contractor can perfect his organi- 
zation to the extent of providing raw materials, 
tools, scaffolding, and derricks, at just the right 
time to expedite the work, it is fair to see that he 
receives the benefit of his good planning. 

If we undertake to furnish full information at the 
start—and this seems desirable—we shall hear much, 
no doubt, in criticism of a method which lengthens 
the time required for the preparation of drawings, 
specifications and details before the contract can 
be let. We shall be accused of using twice as much 
time to get out our drawings for estimate; but shall 
we not find that we can more than outstrip our more 
conservative neighbor in the execution of the work, 
in its economies, in its low office cost, and in its 
business-like appearance? 

No one can disagree with this statement in a 
recent article by Mr. Jones: ““The reform movement 
should be initiated by the architect, and promptly, 
otherwise the hitherto passive demand by the better 
element in the contracting fraternity for a square 
deal will become aggressive, resulting in a situation 
reflecting discredit on architectural practice.” But 
one is forced to disagree with him entirely when he 
says that the architect should adopt the Quantity 
System; for indeed our existing procedure needs only 
the yeast of conscientiousness and a little added 
care before the contract is let. 

Lately in our office we have experimented with 
3” scale details on sheets of a small size. On a 
commission recently executed we sent out twenty- 
two such sheets. Many of them were “stock,” and 
have answered for more than one commission; 
others, of course, were special and will probably 

*Nore.—It should be pointed out that Mr. Tubby’s 
admirable contention for full information before estima- 
ting does not make any provision for the variation in 
estimates due to the variation in quantities as taken off 
by different estimators. They should be reduced to the 
minimum, in such a case, but there still remains the like- 
ihood for considerable differences, and the heavy over- 
head for estimating which now prevails, due to the enforced 


employment of a highly skilled man by every contractor. 
—EbpiTor. 
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never be used again. But we find that the habit of 
drawing details, always in the order of the plan first, 
then the section, and then the elevation, at a scale 
Yy"=1'0" to 3”=1'0", on small sheets, simplifies 
the work very much, and we feel sure that if the 
contractor has practically all the information at 
the start, an appreciable saving is the result. 

Must not this then be the logical first step toward 
the reform which the quantity system is designed 
to secure? For surely if the surveyor is to make up 
an accurate statement of materials, he must first 
have full and precise information, and that means 
that the architect must reduce his vague ideas to 
accurate scale details. No quantity surveyor can 
aid us here. Conferences at this time are a nuisance. 


Work is to be done; work must be done before the 
commission is completed; why not do it at the start 
and render the contractors or the surveyor an accu- 
rate set of 14” scale drawings corrected to agree with 
details? 

Whatever the result of the discussion of quantity 
surveying, we shall have done our part if we can 
arrange practically to complete our work in one 
operation. If then the Quantity System should be 
adopted, we are ready for it; if it fails of adoption, 
we have answered hostile criticism; and, quite 
apart from either of these considerations, to give 
full information to contractors before estimates are 
made saves money in the execution of the work and 
enforces a better organization of our offices. 


Obituary 


William S. Eames 
Admitted to the Institute as a Fellow in 1890. 
President of the Institute 1904—05. 
Died at St. Louis, March 5, 1915. 


Thirty years ago the Middle West was archi- 
tecturally an almost uncharted country, and the 
American Institute of Architects but recently 
enlarged through amalgamation with the former 
western association. 

Mr. Eames, with a few others composing the St. 
Louis Chapter in those days, brought to the new 
organization an enthusiasm and inspiration which 
soon made its influence felt not only in the archi- 
tectural profession, but in artistic circles and in 
social life. 

He served several terms as President of the St. 
Louis Chapter and as a Director of the Institute for 
many years. He was elected President in 1904 and 
again in 1905. He served as a delegate on the part 
of the United States to the Sixth International 
Congress of Architects, held at Madrid, Spain, in 
1904. He was a member of the Architectural League 
of New York, and a life member of the American 
Academy at Rome. 

Mr. Eames’ influence was always exerted for the 
advancement of the highest professional standards 
both in ethics and design, and his personality was 
such as to endear him to all with whom he came in 
contact. 

Through his association with a number of St. 
Louis artists, many of whom have since become 
famous, he acquired a knowledge of art outside of 
his own profession, which, with his cultivated taste, 
soon caused him to be regarded as an authority in 


art. Among this group of young enthusiasts were 
Harry Chase, Duvenek, Howe, Ruckstuhl, and 
Augustus Thomas, the playright. 

The firm consisting of William S. Eames and 
Thomas C. Young was organized as an equal partner- 
ship in 1885, neither partner having previously 
practised his profession independently. This part- 
nership continued unaltered until September of 1914, 
when the firm was incorporated under the title of 
“Eames & Young, Architects, a Corporation.” 

In addition to a long list of important private 
works executed under the direction of Eames & 
Young, the firm also received a number of important 
commissions from the United States Government. 


At a special meeting of the St. Louis Chapter, 
held on March 5, it was 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this body of his 
fellow architects that we, as well as the entire com- 
munity, have suffered an irreparable loss in the un- 
timely death of William S. Eames. And further, that 
we owe to the memory of his example a debt of gratitude 
too heavy to be Retkenael by merely making a record 
of our respect. 

We feel that only by our efforts to uphold the highest 

rinciples of our profession may we, who have followed 
fis leadership, repay in some measure our obligation to 
the pioneer who helped to raise the standards of the art 
of architecture. 

And further, we trust that an ever-broadening devo- 
tion to all that is enduringly best, both in art and in 
life, will most fittingly indicate our city’s appreciation 


of the legacy he has left behind. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
22nd SEASON, 1914-1915 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Everett V. Meeks, Chairman, 126 East 75th St., New York City 


Official Notification of Awards in the Judgment of Feb. 23, 1915 


CLASS “A”—III. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“The Temporary Decoration of a Ballroom” 

It is supposed that the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects has hired a large hall for the annual ball, 
and proposes to decorate it temporarily in a suitable 
manner, according to the style selected for the cos- 
tumes. The choice of this style is left to the discre- 
tion of each student, it being supposed that the 
existing architecture of the hall is of such simplicity 
as not to affect the general scheme of the applied 
decoration. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 130 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 51 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received First Medals: 
E. M. Urband, Cornell University; W. B. Rabe- 
nold and M. B. Dechant, U. of P. School of Architec- 
ture; L. Fentnor, Atelier Wynkoop, New York City. 

The following students received Second Medals: 
H. R. Kelley and C. E. Ruhe, Cornell University; 
T. T. Ono, L. Hirschfeld, and R. W. Hubel, Colum- 
bia University; P. J. Hueber, Syracuse University; 
L. Morgan and B. Lister, U. of P. School of 
Architecture. 

In considering the program, especial stress was 
laid on the spirit of the decoration, its suitability 
for a costume ball, and its temporary character. An 
idea of the variety and interest of this series of 
drawings may be gathered from the fact that medals 
were awarded to Projets ranging in style from the 
times of Assyria and of Montezuma to those of 
Otto Rieth and of the present day. 

On the whole, the exhibition gave evidence that 
the students of this country, at least some of them, 
are able to grasp and execute a purely decorative 
and imaginative program in a very capable manner, 
which shows that they have broken away from the 
former tendency to neglect the purely imaginative 
side of architectural design. 


CLASS “A”—III. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 
“A Belfry on a Small Chapel in the Country” 
A gentleman owns and lives on a large estate, 
situated in a remote district in the country, and 


distant several miles from the nearest village or 
town. Following the example of earlier great land- 
lords of England and France, he proposes to erect 
a Chapel within the grounds of his own estate, to 
accommodate not only his family, but also his guests, 
as well as his employees and tenants and their families. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 32 
Sketches in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medals: 
W. B. Chalfant, Pittsburgh Architectural Club; 
W. B. Rabenold, U. of P. School of Architecture. 

The following students received Mentions: J. B. 
Gay, Jr., Carnegie Institute of Technology; E. M. 
Milnar, Atelier Favrot & Livaudais, New Orleans; 
A. C. Frank, Atelier Licht, New York; E. M. Boyer, 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club; M. Brown, Atelier 
Spangenberg, Toronto; J. A. Thomson, R. J. 
Richardson, N. B. Dechant and J. Van Alst, Jr., 
U. of P. School of Architecture. 


CLASSES “A” AND “B” ARCHAOLOGY— 
III. PROJET (Problem in Design) 


“Corner Pavilion of a Francis I Chateau” 


The roof of one of the corner pavilions of an old 
chateau has been destroyed by fire, and it is pro- 
posed to restore it in the style of Francis I. This 
would include not only the roof proper, but dormers 
and chimneys, the stonework of which had been so 
badly spalled as to require complete rebuilding. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 155 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 22 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medals: 
W. C. Findt, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
W. B. Millward, Syracuse University; E. R. Froese, 
St. Louis Architectural Club. 

Not more than three of the Projets submitted 
under this program showed a consistent adherence 
to the style in question. Many others, excellent in 
large part, showed lamentable departures from 
style in accessories. Students are especially urged 
to study all details of their designs with the same 
careful attention to character that they give to 
the building proper. 
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CLASSES “A” AND “B”—III. 


DRAWINGS 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 5 
drawings. 

The following student received Third Medal: 
L. H. Button, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


MEASURED 


CLASS “B”—III. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Ren- 


dered Sketch) 
“A Bridge Connecting Two Buildings” 


It is supposed that two government buildings are 
on opposite sides of a narrow street. To obtain a 
convenient communication between important 
offices in the two buildings, it is proposed to throw a 
masonry arch across the street, supporting a covered 
passage. This construction forms the subject of 
this competition. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 96 
Sketches in the above problem. 

The following students received Mentions: S. A. 
Rognstad, Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago; G. P. 
Butler, Columbia University; T. H. Fries, Atelier 
Newton, Albany; C. H. Bruegger, St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Club. 

The Jury for the Class ““A”—III Projet Com- 
petition was composed of Everett V. Meeks, Austin 
W. Lord, William Lamb, William N. Taylor, Ely 
J. Kahn, Clarence C. Zantzinger, Donn Barber, 
John V. Van Pelt, and Frederic C. Hirons. 

The Jury for the Archeology Projet, Measured 
Drawings, and Esquisse-Esquisse Competitions was 
composed of William Emerson, Lloyd Warren, 
Julian C. Levi, Francis A. Nelson, Harvey W. 
Corbett, Walter B. Chambers, F. Burrall Hoffman, 
Jr., and F, H. Bosworth, Jr. 


The American Academy in Rome 


The Palazzo Piccolomini at Siena* 


No country is richer in material for the study of 
architecture than Italy. It is not to the city of 
Rome alone that we look for examples; one often 
finds an architectural treasure in some of the 
smaller hill towns. This is the case in Siena, with 
its Piccolomini Palace, one of the most imposing 
of the early Renaissance structures. It was built for 
Nanni Piccolomini, father of Pius III, about the 
year 1470, from designs by Bernardo Rossellino. 
In plan it was typical of the Renaissance palace, 
being arranged around a court. On the ground and 
mezzanine floors were rooms for the retainers, while 
the main and second floors were occupied by the 
owner. The servants’ quarters were on the top 
floor. This disposition of the rooms is admirably 
expressed on the facade. The dormer windows are 
probably a later addition to light the present 
archives, the bookcases of which completely hide 
the small windows in the frieze. 

The facade is of a local travertine, which is dif- 
ferent from the Roman in two respects,—cooler in 
color and smaller in the individual blocks. Though 
the design has a wonderful subtleness, it might be 
considered a bit too severe were it not for the many 
hooks and irons which decorate the facade, such as 
the hooks for garlands and the holders for banners 
and torches around the windows of the main and 
second stories, and, at the base of the palace, the 
queer bronze animals holding hitching rings in the 


*An illustration of the facade appears on page 62 of the 
Journal for February, 1915. 


shape of crescents, which are the characteristic in- 
signia of the Piccolomini family. Crescents are also 
found, carved in stone, in the cornice and on the 
keystones, and each of the four shields which enrich 
the facade contains five crescents, the number of 
these representing the five crusades in which the 
Piccolomini took part. The two central shields are 
crowned with the Papal coat of arms of Pius III. 
The present wooden entrance door is modern, but a 
copy of the original. 

In examining the architectural details, it will be 
seen that the belt courses, which are most effective, 
are very flat in projection as compared with those in 
some of our modern work. The construction of the 
cornice is also interesting. The powerful brackets 
are of one piece, running through the entire thickness 
of the wall. The fascia above them is made of three 
stones in thickness, while the crowning cyma is 
again one piece running through the wall. The heavy 
overhang of the main cornice is counterbalanced by 
a low parapet wall, which is flush with the inside of 
the main wall and set back somewhat from the 
front face of the main wall. 

After the study of such a noble edifice, one feels 
better acquainted with the fundamental principles 
of the Renaissance palace, of which the Strozzi and 
Riccardi in Florence and the more developed type 
of the Farnese in Rome are among the noblest 
examples. 

KENNETH E, Carpenter, Fellow in Architecture, 
American Academy in Rome. 
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News 


How the New York State Association 


Rendered a Service to the State 
of New York. 


We are strongly tempted to reprint, headlines 
and all, the account of the Annual Convention of the 
New York State Association, which appeared in 
the New York “Evening Post,” for the public 
recognition which it makes of the work accomplished 
by the Association is most gratifying. The Conven- 
tion was held at Albany, February 11, 1915. 

The “Post” says: 


“For once there is in existence a report on the progress 
of construction on the State Capitol that does not charge 
graft, overcharging, faulty work and materials, and delay. 
Taxpayers may also take some satisfaction in the dilemma 
of political contractors who got percentage contracts to do 
work on the west wing of the Capitol after it was burned 
out. These contractors cannot collect the money they 
expended, or the percentage due them, because such con- 
tracts were illegal in the first instance. An act of the 
legislature will be required before the Court of Claims can 
even hear the contractor claimants. 

“This report was made by Albert Brockway, of Syra- 
cuse, president of the New York State Association of the 
American Institute of Architects, who was retained by the 
State Trustees of Public Buildings to supervise comple- 
tion of the Capitol. Mr. Brockway, with D. E. Waid and 
Osgood Holland, investigated the State Architect’s office 
in January and February, 1913, as a committee from the 
New York City, Buffalo, and Contral New York Chapters 
of the Institute of Architects. The report was followed by 
the resignation of Herman W. Hoeffer, State Architect. 


New Conditions Outlined 


“That the recommendations of Messrs. Brockway, 
Waid, and Holland might be carried out in the reconstruc- 
tion work, Mr. Brockway was selected to advise the 
Trustees of Public Buildin s. Mr. Brockway accepted the 
appointment on a per-diem compensation that was 
inadequate in comparison with the fees obtained in ordi- 
nary practice on work of similar magnitude. Proceeding on 
information developed in the investigation, Mr. Brock- 
way acted as follows: 

“Percentage contracts were terminated; the construc- 
tion plant at the west end of the Capitol was dismantled 
and removed; existing lump-sum contracts were forced to 
completion by delinquent contractors; plans and speci- 
fications were prepared in the State Architect’s office 
under Mr. Eeodivane” $ supervision, and all the remaining 
work for the completion of the Capitol was advertised for 
publicly and awarded in lump-sum contracts. 


“Referring to construction under his super- 
vision, Mr. Brockway addressed the architects of 
the State as follows: 

“«*The bulk of the lump-sum contracts were awarded 
in May, 1 13: By January 1, 1915, the great bulk of the 


work, pro 95 per cent, was completed, and all that 
was pS smn or was upon lump-sum amounts. 


$300,000 Unspent 


“ ‘Not that only, but the total appropriation for the 
reconstruction was unexpended by an amount considerably 
over $300,000, and a careful estimate of the lump-sum 
contracts showed a saving over the way in which the work 





Notes 


had been done on the percentage basis of some $230,000. 
In fact, the margin of the appropriation was sufficient to 
enable the trustees to finish over some parts of the build- 
ing which had been waste attic space, and will house, in 
some cases, a complete department, notably the Health 
Department. 

“*The entire work was conducted pom of . ~~ one 
of us would conduct a private piece of work ite of 
the embarrassment of doing public work within ae imita- 
tion of laws involving a great amount of duplication, 
delay, and red tape, quality of the work was obtained and 
the cost reduced enormously. In fact, in the western stair- 
case, where one or two stones had been cut, under the per- 
centage contract, to the wrong dimension, these were 
replaced under the lump-sum contract. The cost of cutting 
under the lump-sum contract was $10.50, as against cost 
for similar stonework under the old method from $60 to 
over $100. 


The Percentage Contracts Declared Illegal 


“IT am able to say that the condition of the Capitol 
contracts at present is one most eminently satisfactory to 
the interests of the State of New York. Percentage con- 
tracts have been declared illegal, and a special act of the 
legislature is necessary to enable a settlement of the 
amount involved even in the Court of Claims. The other 
contracts with political influence were forced vigorously to 
completion, a result which had been freely prophesied as 
impossible. 

‘Percentage electrical contracts were thrown in to 
the Court of Claims by a refusal of the State Architect, 
Lewis F. Pilcher, and myself to, in any way, approve of 
may w and I believe that the conduct of the entire affair 

has been such as to place the State Department of Archi- 
tecture in a much stronger position than ever before. And 
I also wish to impress upon those interested politically in 
the state government the fact that it was possible to do a 
piece of construction work for the state e iciently and for 
a market price. 

“*This work, which has been done so quietly and 
efficiently, places the tax-payers and all interested in eco- 
nomic and efficient government under a considerable debt 
of gratitude to the New York State Association of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


What Led to the Above Action 


“This action was based on the following excerpt 
from the three investigators’ report: 


“*Your committee is firmly of the opinion that open 
or percentage contracts on state work are always danger- 
ous and an invitation to extravagance. It was probably 
necessary to begin this work on a percentage basis immed- 
iately after the fire, particularly the clearing away of the 
stonework, but we are of the opinion that this method 
should have been discontinued before now. 

“*We recommend, pending a reorganization of the 
State Architect’s office, recommended elsewhere in this 
report, that all of the percentage work be suspended by 
your order, except such work as should be continued to 
avoid damage to the building or loss to the state. We 
recommend that you accept upon this point the advice of a 
temporary construction committee of three. We recom- 
mend po neeged that all plastering work be suspended, 
and all cabinet and interior finish work be stop in the 
mills until further investigation can be made. 

he present plans call for a large amount of wood 
wainscoating, and other inflammable material. We recom- 
mend that the entire scheme of interior finish be carefully 
considered, and re-designed in the light of present-day 
knowledge’ of fire-protection methods. 

“**Completion of the work of alterations and repairs 
may easily exceed $1,000,000. We believe that a large part 
of this work now contemplated to be executed on a per- 
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centage basis might better be let in straight lump-sum 
contracts. Careful consideration should given to this 
matter by a competent architect in charge, who will 
doubtless find that certain parts of the work from its 
nature (such as cutting and patching) should be continued, 
and that other work, by reason of its state of progress 
(such as granite and other exterior work) should likewise be 


completed, on a percentage basis. 

A most superficial reading of President Brock- 
way’s report impresses one with the great amount 
of work accomplished during the first year of the 
Association’s activity in state affairs, and also the 
value of this Association in rendering a public ser- 
vice to the state. 

In brief, the report outlines the measures looking 
to the reorganization of the State Architect’s office, 
and while it recognizes that the results accomplished 
in the reorganization of that office were not ideal, 
yet they were the best possible under existing laws 
and conditions, and it is clearly shown in this work 
that the State Association was the determining 
factor in the reforms. 


Effort to Secure a Law Admitting to 
Practice 


During the year an attempt was made to secure a 
law for the registration of architects. This passed 
the senate, but did not succeed in the assembly. 
An attempt was made on the part of the second- 
class cities to secure legislation upon the subject of 
housing. A bill was passed, but through the 
influence of certain real-estate interests, it was 
repealed. 


What is the Best Type of Department 
Organization for Public Work? 


Considering the subject matter of Mr. Brock- 
way’s report, together with the report of the com- 
mittee in whose charge was the investigation of the 
State Architect’s office, brings to the front a most 
pertinent question: What is the best and the most 
efficient form of governmental organization to act 
in the capacity of the client for the city, state, or 
the federal government in matters relating to public 
buildings? 

If we accept the broad principle that in the work 
of construction of public buildings and, in general, 
public works, the government itself is the client, the 
problem is greatly simplified. 

There is no reason why a city, a state, or a nation 
should cumber its activities with the complicated 
technical problems involved in actually producing all 
of its necessaries. In many of the departments related 
to public works we have so arranged and organized 
them that they are neither efficient producers nor 
wise clients. 

Government is purely a function, and in matters 
related to public works the government should not 
enter the field of universal production. An individual 


cannot perform to his advantage all of the processes 
of producing for himself all of his needs. 

Many states are considering this problem, and 
almost universally there crops out a very similar 
confusion of ideas. Very rarely do we find the organi- 
zation of a department based upon the principle that 
the government is a client. 

The nature of our government demands a change 
of administrative personnel at frequent periods. 
This follows down the line with a change in many of 
the subordinates, with the result that rarely, if 
ever, is there developed a continuity of thought or 
principle; this is an exceedingly important element 
in public works. The government should have a 
policy backed by a permanent organization so firmly 
fixed and established that the work of one genera- 
tion would inure to the advantage of the succeed- 
ing one. F. L. ACKERMAN (M.) 


The Destruction of Architectural 
Monuments in Belgium 


To tHE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 

I am something at a loss to understand why Mr. 
Kohn has published in your March issue his 
abbreviated version of the “result of a special inves- 
tigation made by Professor D. Clemen, of Bonn” 
into the condition of the “great monuments of 
Flemish or Brabant art.” Official Prussian reports 
do not necessarily prove anything. Accepting this 
one at its face value, however, it proves both too 
little and too much. 

“Nowhere on Belgian ground have irreplaceable 
architectural works been lost,” says Professor 
Clemen, “not a single one of the great monuments 
of Flemish or Brabant art has been wrecked. ‘ 
In not a single case will insuperable difficulties 
prevent a complete restoration, either from a tech- 
nical or historical point of view.” 

This blanket statement (the high optimism of 
which must arouse our admiration) is unfortunately 
not substantiated by Professor Clemen’s detailed 
admissions which are (also unfortunately) amply 
supported by independent testimony and photo- 
graphs. A cursory examination of his lists shows 
that, even if they are not wholly destroyed, such 
buildings as St. Peter’s and the University in Lou- 
vain; St. Romuald and St. Mary’s, Malines; St. 
Gommarius, Lierre; St. Mary’s, Dinant; St. Mary’s 
and the Town Hall, in Dendermonde; St. Martin’s, 
Alost, have all suffered damage varying from “‘many 
traces of shrapnel” to being “completely burned 
out.” Professor Clemen’s optimism, which shows 
itself in the remark that “The fate of much-fought- 
over Ypres is still undecided” is again sadly ill 
founded, for we know now that the great Cloth Hall, 
one of the most “irreplaceable” architectural monu- 
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ments in Belgium, and a unique example of early 
civic architecture in the Middle Ages, has been 
utterly destroyed, except so far as some of its crumb- 
ling and blasted walls are concerned, and the same 
is true of the Cathedral of St. Martin. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Clemen may have better 
ground for his cheerfulness in the case of the other 
monuments over which he is so reassuring. 

Whether this is so or not, his own specifications 
prove the case hopeless. The trouble is that he 
evidently accepts the now discredited 19th century 
doctrine that a clever restoration is as good as, or 
better than, a possibly weather-worn original. He 
speaks of easily achieved “complete restoration;” 
of a destroyed tower where, “fortunately, its 
exact counterpart remains as an indication to help 
in the restoration;” of shattered 15th and 16th 
century windows, where “provisional measures are 
being taken to preserve all possible material for 
future restoration;” of walls and gables of “com- 
pletely burned out” buildings that still “stand 
upright, and will permit the reconstruction of the 
roof;” of “all this damage” that “is easily 
repaired.” 

Now, against all this I put a fine saying by Mr. 
La Farge in the same issue of the Journal, where, in 
referring to Rheims Cathedral, he says, “Restore 
it? How, in Heaven’s name, can you restore it? 
Who knows enough? Nobody! There isn’t an archi- 
tect living who knows enough to rebuild a destroyed 
medieval church, . And if there were such a 
man, he still would be helpless without the artists 
and the craftsmen who made of the French cathe- 
drals a true fairyland of expression.” 

Exactly! Mr. LaFarge’s words should be enacted 
into fundamental law in France, Belgium, Poland, 
Germany,—wherever, after the war, poor, shat- 
tered buildings offer themselves for Professor 
Clemen’s “restoration.” Ypres is utterly gone, 
Arras is utterly gone, and each was a glory of per- 
fect beauty; they may not be rebuilt; let their piti- 
ful crags of blasted masonry stand forever, exactly 
as they are. Let Rheims stand as it is (with its 
roofs replaced, and plain glass in its shattered 
windows, for protection), but let us have not one 
cubic foot of architectural forgery. Let the churches 
in Louvain, Malines, Lierre, Dinant, Dendermonde, 
Aerschot, Alost, and the innumerable other “ecclesi- 
astical buildings” that have “suffered more or less 
damage” but are “not monuments of any important 
value from the point of view of art history,” be 
made structurally secure, and again “valuable” in 
a measure “from the point of view” of religion, but 
let them be scrupulously preserved from Professor 
Clemen’s “restoration.” 

They are gone, in whole or in part, as monuments 
of art; keep them as they are; like Rheims, they will 
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tell their story to all eternity, and tell it better in 
their ruin than in any possible rehabilitation. 

Apologies and explanations neither justify nor 
reassure; I confess I like von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
frank admissions in the Reichstag better than von 
Mach’s_ extenuations, and Professor Clemen’s 
cheerful reassurances less than the straightforward 
declaration of Major General von Disfurth, which 
I append hereto. 

“No object whatever is served by taking any 
notice of the accusation of barbarity leveled against 
Germany by our foreign critics. Frankly we are 
and must be barbarians, if by this we understand 
those who wage war relentlessly and to the utter- 
most degree. Every act committeed by our troops 
for the purpose of discouraging, defeating, destroy- 
ing our enemies is a brave act and a good deed and 
is fully justified. It is of no consequence whatever 
if all the monuments ever created, all the pictures 
ever painted, all the buildings ever erected by the 
great architects of the world be destroyed, if by their 
destruction we promote Germany’s triumph over 
her enemies who wish her complete annihilation. The 
commonest, ugliest stone placed to mark the burial 
place of a German grenadier is a more glorious and 
venerable monument than all the cathedrals of 
Europe put together, - Our troops must 
achieve victory,—what else matters?” 

Rate Apams Cram (F.) 


The Cleveland Chapter Unanimously 
Indorses all Its Non-Institute Mem- 
bers for Membership in the Insti- 
tute. 


At its meeting in February, the Cleveland Chap- 
ter passed the following resolution by a unani- 
mous vote: 

That inasmuch as every Chapter member of the 
Cleveland Chapter’ was eligible for membership in 
the Institute, and inasmuch as “official endorse- 
ment” of candidates by a Chapter relieves the 
candidates, at the discretion of the Board of Exami- 
ners, from the submission of drawings and photo- 
graphs of executed work, that every non-Institute 
member of the Cleveland Chapter be endorsed by the 
Chapter for advancement to membership in the 
Institute. 


The Wisconsin Chapter Opposes the 
State Architectural Department Bill 


At its meeting of March 9, the Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, after full discussion of the subject, went on 
record as opposed to the State Architectural Depart- 
ment Bill, on the grounds of the absence of insuffic- 
ient data. The committee having the matter in 
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charge was instructed to continue its efforts to 
obtain fuller information and to report back to 
the Chapter. 


The R.I.B.A. Medal, 1915 


At a recent meeting of the R.I.B.A. it was 
announced that the Council proposed to submit to 
His Majesty the King, the name of Mr. Frank 
Darling, as a fit recipient for the Royal Gold Medal 
for the coming year. Mr. Darling is of the firm of 
Darling & Pearson, of Toronto. We believe that 
in the selection of Mr. Darling, the R.I.B.A. has 
established a precedent, and that Mr. Darling will 
enjoy the distinction of being the first architect 
from any of the British dominions to be chosen for 
this high honor. 


School Hygiene 


The American School Hygiene Association desires 
to call the attention of architects to the Eighth 
Congress of the Association, to be held in San 
Francisco on June 25 and 26 next. The membership 
in the Association is $3, which entitles the member 
to privileges in the Association for one year, together 
with a copy of the printed proceedings of the Con- 
gress. Remittance should be made to Dr. Wm. 
Palmer Lucas, Secretary-Treasurer, University 
Hospital, San Francisco, California. It is said that 
the proceedings for this year will possess great prac- 
tical value to architects. 


A Discussion of the Indiana 
Housing Law 


By A. F. Wickes* 


The only people who are heard to complain about 
the new Indiana housing law, in its application to 
difficult building problems, are the “jerry” builders 
who live by sharp practices in building for people 
who know little about it. They have one flat 
building plan,—and no one knows where they got 
that,—and when they are interfered with in the 
duplication of this ancient relic for the hundredth 
time in the same community, they utter loud 
protests. 

I believe that all architects are in favor of progress 
in housing conditions, and that every progressive 
architect should sharpen his wits and devise new 
ways of housing people so that they may have the 
maximum of fresh air and light. Let the architect 
approach this problem as though his own family 
were destined to occupy the rooms! Let him study 
the problem from the tenant’s point of view. After 


*Architect, Gary, Indiana, member of the Indiana 
Chapter of the Institute, 
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all, owners have too much to say in this matter. All 
they ought to do is to pay the bills. And no real 
architect will fail if the problem is put in his hands 
with no hampering restrictions founded upon 
impracticable ideas. 

The Indiana Housing Law is not a drastic one 
by any means. After a little study, it is seen to be 
remarkably simple. It is a long step from where 
we were, but we were lagging far behind. 

What are the great objections to it? Are the 
light courts too big? Then don’t use them. The 
law does not demand them—it merely says that if 
used they must be large enough to be of practical 
value. The time has passed when the little, dingy, 
3 by 4 pits may be used. 

And when two or more kitchen doors, and as 
many bedroom or bathroom windows open on one 
court, how can family privacy be preserved? How 
can any semblance of family decency be maintained 
when we tolerate so many demoralizing elements 
in the arrangement of rooms? There is a big moral 
side to this question of the perverted apartment 
home, which is only a makeshift for the home which 
we used to know at its best. And if a man can’t 
get up in the morning and see the sun, or at least 
the sky, from his own window, he is losing much 
of inspiration—losing something which must be 
subtracted from his total of success in life. 

What is our goal in this matter? What is the 
largest vision concerning this housing problem? 
What is to be the ultimate benefit? Has it anything 
to do with capital? Or with beautiful cities? I say 
that it is distinctly the cause of humanity. Its 
essential purpose, I am sure, is to make each human 
life more positive by giving it more of the divine 
blessings each day. By giving it things which it 
often cannot see that it needs, or, if seen, which it 
cannot get, because life at large is an unorganized 
mass. 

A man cannot develop a positive mind and a 
healthy body on negative food and negative 
environments. If we would enthuse over a new 
housing law as we do over a three cent street-car 
fare or one cent postage, it would be a grand 
success. Must we measure everything by the dollar 
mark? 

Under the Indiana law it is possible, on a lot 
25 by 125, to get a living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
bath, and two chambers, and have a side yard on 
one side, with plenty of air circulation and an 
owner’s pride in having an apartment building 
absolutely in accordance with the law, and a good 
investment besides. 

But 25 feet in width is too small for such build- 
ings, and should not be allowed. With 30 feet in 
width it is much easier to get good results. It is 
all in the science of planning, and people who know 
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nothing of this science are all at sea when they 
have thrown away their old plans and find them- 
selves obliged to start fresh and conform to a law 
which takes the health and welfare of the tenant 
into account, as they never did. No one but a real 
architect knows the amount of study involved in 
making a plan meet all the requirements. 

On a 45-foot lot, it is possible to get four apart- 
ments to each floor, with no light shafts, but with 
outside light for each room, side yards, and privacy. 
The location of windows which face other buildings 
demands great consideration from the thoughtful 
architect. It is annoying to feel that your living- 
room windows look into your neighbor’s bath, and 
quite as annoying to your neighbor who desires to 
bathe by daylight and with the window open. 
Common brick walls, on higher buildings, together 
with all wood-work outside, should be painted 
white or light gray, for light reflection, and to hide 
the ugliness of the bare walls. 

I have not touched upon the problem of working- 
men’s homes, which are needed in most communi- 
ties. The Indiana law* does not cover one-family 
or duplex houses, although it should, for the occu- 
pancy ought to be restricted, at least. This is a 
serious problem in Gary, where we have so large a 
percentage of new Americans. We must no longer 
call them foreigners. Look about you and see 
where the large families are. Are they in our refined 
American homes, or are they in the little huts here 
and there, crowded full of little faces? It is not at 

*Some of the more recent codes, such as those of Grand 


Rapids, Duluth, and Columbus, do cover single-family and 
two-family houses as well as multiple dwellings.—Ebitor. 
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all difficult to see who are to be the future Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In our world-famous school system of Gary, 
they are taught the game of life in the American 
way—the community life—the children virtually 
living with the teacher and the teacher entering 
into the life of the child as would an elder sister or 
brother. There is something for the child to do 
each hour of the day, except the sleeping hours, in 
the school-building, if they choose to stay. There is 
no need for them to be on the street. And the chil- 
dren stay. 

The total sum of the positive forces of all the 
individuals in a community is the total progress 
of that community. We do not get very far with 
investors when we argue courts, yards, and light 
shafts, in feet and inches, but if we can prove the 
value of sunshine and fresh air as increasing the 
earning power and stability of the tenant, the fuller 
realization of his duty to society, then we can prove 
the wisdom of rendering a larger service in the 
building of every kind of home of low rental value. 


Errata 


In the March number of the Journal there were 
two striking errors: Mr. Kenneth E. Carpenter’s 
drawing of the pavement of the Pantheon was 
allowed to masquerade as pertaining to the Parthe- 
non. In the article on “Kenmore,” by Mr. Baldwin, 
the Mary Washington House was recorded as the 
the Martha Washington House. We offer our most 
humble apologies. Those who are familiar with 
the curious psychology of reading proof will under- 
stand and sympathize. 
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